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VoL. XXX. THURSDAY, JUNE 7, 1883. No. 23. 

IN addition to approving of the aqueduct bill providing 
for an additional water supply for New York, Governor 
Cleveland has also approved of the Ramapo bill, which 
was intended asa substitute for the aqueduct bill. But 
the legislature passed them both, and they have become 
laws. It is scarcely probable that anything will be done 
under the Ramapo plan, as it was intended as a cheap 
substitute for the extravagant Croton extension bill, and 
as the latter is to be carried into effect, it will be super- 
fluous to go on with the former. However, as the Ramapo 
scheme is entirely in the hands of private individuals, they 
may see fit to push it to completion, with an idea that the 
city cannot have too much water and will one day want to 
buy the auxiliary system. 





ACCORDING to a Philadelphia paper, a novel insurance 
scheme has been brought to the front in that city, which 
it describes at considerable length. It seems that in the 
goodly Quaker City, the citizens must be greatly given to 
the commission of a crime known as bigamy, and it is the 
purpose of “ The Matrimonial Protective Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, Limited,” to provide indemnity 
for those who may become the victims of bigamists. Ac- 
cording to the programme announced, when a man or wo- 
man contemplates matrimony, if they will apply to this 
company, it will guarantee them against deception, by first 
making thorough investigation as to the eligibility of the 
individual whom they propose to make happy for life, and 
then if they are deceived, the company willcompensate them 
pecuniarily for the injury to mind and body they may have 
suffered in consequence of an unlawful alliance. This is 
announced as the objective point of the association, but 
we are informed by the programme that the company will 
also hold itself in readiness to furnish mammas with in- 
formation regarding the social standing, pecuniary re- 
sources, habits, associates, etc., of the young gentlemen 
who are paying attention to their daughters, In short, 
this may be regarded as a matrimonial detective bureau, a 
sort of sneak trap set with an insurance bait. It is ona par 
with many other deceptive organizations that are seeking 





to delude the public under the guise of insurance. But it 
must be an extremely verdant person who will mistake 
a detective bureau of the most contemptible, prying, 
sneaking, spying kind, for any sort of insurance. Penn- 
sylvania has given birth to many speculative schemes, but 
this apparently caps the climax. 





ON Friday last Governor Cleveland approved the aque- 
duct bill passed by the legislature. It provides for build- 
ing a new aqueduct, reservoirs and dams in the region of 
the Croton watershed, and for the expenditure of a large 
sum of money, the lowest estimate being some $18,000,000. 
It will take five or six years, under the most favorable con- 
ditions, to complete the work, and meantime the city must 
put up with its present insufficient supply. The bill 
names six commissioners to superintend the work, the ma- 
jority of whom are professional politicians, who were se- 
lected by “the ring” for this work. It is highly probable 
that the work will cost two or three times the estimated 
sum before it is completed, and if the commissioners do 
not prolong the job ten years, during which they will re- 
ceive fat salaries and “ pickings,” they will fail to make the 
most of their opportunities. There wasa vigorous protest 
made against the bill by eminent representatives of many 
taxpayers, who also importuned the Governor to veto the 
measure ; but the politicians were stronger than they, and 
the request of the citizens who will have to foot the bills 
was ignored, that the politicians might be enriched. We 
presume the Governor felt it necessary to strengthen his 
party, and the aqueduct job will provide places for a large 
number of impecunious but greedy ward politicians who 
control votes. The city needs more water badly enough, 
but this bill provides for the most dilatory and expensive 
method of securing it that could have been devised. How 
ever, as the law is now a fixed fact, public sentiment should 
be brought to bear to induce the Aqueduct Commissioners 
to push the work forward as rapidly as possible, and to 
adopt measures to prevent fraud and peculation. 





AN old fireman calls our attention to a very serjous 
peril that threatens the Brooklyn bridge at both shore 
ends. Under the shore ends of the bridge, or immediately 
adjacent to them, are many buildings, some of which are 
old, tumble-down structures, and liable to take fire at any 
moment. Should one of these buildings in such close 
proximity to the bridge take fire, the wind being in the 
right direction, the column of heat that would envelop the 
bridge might be attended with the most disastrous conse- 
quences. Whatever wood-work there is on the bridge at the 
point of contact would, of course, be destroyed, while an 
intense heat might so expand the wires of the cables as to 
cause their displacement, or even destroy them entirely. 
If the cables should resist the heat, the smaller ones that 





serve as supports and stays to the road-bed would un- 
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doubtedly be injured. This is a hazard to the bridge that 
should not be tolerated. After having expended some 
$16,000,000 to secure this bridge, a small sum can well be 
added to the aggregate for the purchase of these buildings 
that threaten its permanency. If owned by the cities, they 
could be pulled down, or so remodelled on a fire-proof 
basis that the hazard would be reduced to the minimum. 
This matter has attracted the attention of a number of 
practical firemen, who agree that the danger is great and 
should be remedied. It has been suggested that in view 
of the fact that there is so much wood-work about the 
bridge, especially near the ends, where the offices and rail- 
road stations are located, there should be large reservoirs 
located on top of the towers and kept constantly filled 
with water. From these, by mains, hydrants and hose, 
the bridge would have special means of protection against 
fires, which could also be used to advantage in case of fires 
in the buildings adjacent to it. Certainly something should 
be done to protect the bridge from the ‘peril to which it is 
exposed from fire by reason of its running over the tops 
of some buildings and in close proximity to others. 





REFERRING to our editorial of last week upon “ The 
Commission Question,” wherein we gave the reasons why 
the Home and other companies who seek to do business in 
a conservative manner, are induced to pay twenty per cent 
commissions in the West, we do not wish to be under- 
stood as approving of so high a rate, or of a company hav- 
ing more than one rate of commission. THE SPECTATOR 
has been so pronounced in its advocacy of the Board rule 
limiting commissions to fifteen per cent, that it seems 
hardly possible for us to be misunderstood ;_ but, notwith- 
standing, we are asked if we approve of the practice so 
prevalent in the West, of paying fifteen per cent for com- 
mercial, and twenty per cent for farm business. We re- 
ply distinctly that we do not, but believe that fifteen per 
cent is adequate compensation for all classes of business 
in all sections of the country. We have heard this ques- 
tion very ably discussed fro and cox in the meetings of the 
United Underwriters, in the National Board, and in private 
circles, and the weight of the testimony and of the argument, 
in aur judment, isin favor of limiting the rate of commission 
to fifteen per cent, as expressed in the resolutions of the 
National Board. But there are prominent companies out- 
side of the Board that will not be governed by its rules 
and regulations, and that have deliberately determined to 
pay twenty per cent or more for farm business; they have 
been labored with in vain, and will not yield the point; 
they have defermined upon their line of policy and will 
adhere to it. While this remains true, what are those con- 
servative companies that desire the farm and dwelling busi- 
ness todo? Shall they fold their hands and see it carried 
off by the twenty percent companies, or will they follow 
their lead and compete with them on the basis they have 
laid down? It is a question between principle and policy, 
and in business matters, policy too often wins the day, as 


” 





in this case. There are half a dozen or more prominent 
companies that have determined to pay the higher rate of 
commission ; if they can be induced to ch:nge their de- 
termination, we have no doubt but all the others would 
wheel into line and adopt fifteen per cent as the maximum 
rate. But sodong as these few strong companies hold out, 
there is any number of others that will follow their ex- 
ample. We are not the apologists for any of them, but 
simply state the facts as we see them, and most certainly 
do not approve of any violation of either the letter or the 
spirit of the National Board rule on this subject. 





IN his report relative to the exploded co-operative Ac- 
cident Association of Utica, Superintendent McCall shows 
that of $16,029 taken in by the secretary, $4863 had been 
paid for losses, and $11,165 for expenses. In other words 
seventy per cent of receipts were ingeniously absorbed in 
expenses. The secretary,a Mr. Evans, ran the entire busi- 
ness, the board of directors never taking the trouble to 
look into the affairs of the company. How the secretary 
kept books is indicated by Mr. McCall’s remark that “asa 
failure to show the condition of the organization the sec- 
retary’s accounts and books are a success.”” The Superin- 
tendent says: “I charge no dishonesty on any director, but 
if ever men neglected their bounden duty the directors of 
this association are particularly at fault.” Their fault 
seems to have been their good nature in lending their 
names to further the schemes of the secretary, who was 
thoroughly incompetent to manage the business. The di- 
rectors were well-known citizens of Utica, who evidently 
took this method of setting Mr. Evans up in business, 
not giving a thought to the moral responsibilities they in- 
curred by standing as sponsors for such a rotten concern. 
Trading on their reputation and good standing in the com- 
munity, the secretary was undoubtedly able to get many 
a dollar that he would not have obtained had he done 
business under his own name alone, without the endorse- 
ment of the board of directors. The management of the 
association, as shown by the Superintendent’s report, par- 
took largely of the nature of a confidence game played at 
the cost of the members. The directors may escape all 
legal liability in the matter, but their moral responsibility 
will be in no wise lessened. It is simply another instance 
of a board of directors neglecting their duties to such an 
extent that their fellow citizens have been deceived and 
victimized. It is a fair illustration of the manner in which 
a great many of the co-operative assessment companies are 
organized and mismanaged ; somebody makes a good thing 
out of them, and when the explosion comes, the board of 
directors, in whom the swindled victims confided, know 
nothing about the business, and had only loaned their 
names to bolster up some impecunious chap to whom they 
did not care to lend money. Superintendent McCall can 
find a number of co-operative associations in this State that 
are in a similar insolvent condition. Ashe has entered on 
the work of investigation, we hope he will continue it till 
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he has shown up the actual condition of every co-operative 
association in the State. Superintendent Moore, of Ohio, 
who has been looking into the management of the co-oper- 
atives of that State, has shown up the rottenness of many 
of them, and among other things, condemns the blind and 
misleading manner in which they keep their books and 
accounts. He also finds that it costs six to eight dollars 
to pay one dollar of a legitimate claim. It is very much 
like the man who put a dollar in the plate for the heathen 
and ten dollars to pay the cost of sending it to them. 





REGULAR LIFE AGENTS AND CO-OPERATIVE 


DELUSIONS. 
HAT the life insurance agents and canvassers have 
wrought exceedingly well and very successfully, 


during four or five years, is sufficiently attested by the 
very magnificent numerical results of their labors. To 
these indefatigable toilers in the field chiefly belongs the 
credit of having largely increased the business after so 
many dreary years of unprecedented prostration, and to 
them the companies confidently look for the restoration 
of all, and more, that these years of adversity cost 
them. They have, indeed, achieved great things under 
peculiarly discouraging circumstances; but it is by no 
means certain that they could not have done even better, 
or that they have as a body utilized their opportunities 
and facilities to the best possible advantage. They would 
appear to have erred in adhering too closely, perhaps, to 
accustomed methods of canvassing, and in relying too 
exclusively, if not too confidently, upon old stock appeals 
and inducements, to the neglect of those which the recent 
great and radical reforms in life insurance practice have 
created and placed in their hands. They would seem, 
however, to have used these old arguments very indus- 
triously and effectively. A good many thousand persons 
have hearkened to and complied with them, as did their 
fathers before them, and as will, doubtless, their children 
and grandchildren after them, but nearly as many thousands 
of equally intelligent, accessible and available persons 
nave hearkened and not complied, but have instead 
an alter- 





accepted so-called co-operative life insurance 
native which they would have rejected incontinently if 
they bad understood its true nature and could have fore- 
seen its ultimate consequences. It goes without saying 
that these thousands of cligible and desirable persons are 
practically lost to life insurance proper, until taught that 
there is neither security, certainty, economy, nor any 
reliance whatever in the device to which they look for 
Protection and indemnity, nor, for that matter, anywhere 
whatever outside the ancient and accepted, tried and 
tested plans of regular life insurance. They will, to be 
sure, learn all this, and a great deal more to like effect, 
from their disastrous experiences with the co-operatives ; 
but, meanwhile, the agent is compelled to stand by and 





see them led astray by what he knows and believes, but is, 
perhaps, incompetent to prove, to be a delusion. 

For their incompetency in this matter the agents 
have themselves only to blame. What they are some- 
times pleased to treat as a profound mystery has 
been public property these thirty years. A few 
shillings and a very short allowance of arithmetic 
will enable. any curious person to penetrate the most 
vital of actuarial arcana. Despite all this, comparatively 
few agents have manifested any interest in the internal 
mechanism of life insurance. Most of them neither know, 
nor apparently.care to learn, more than is disclosed by the 
table rates of premiums, except that the companies 
declared and paid dividends, and that there were several 
different ways in which they might be advantageously 
applied. There was a time when they excused their 
neglect of this matter upon the then not very untenable 
pleas that they were chiefly interested in obtaining appli- 
cations, delivering policies, ecaruing commissions, and 
acquitting themselves of the expectations of their 
employers; that they had no time to devote to other 
things; that proficiency in the actuarial department, even 
if they could acquire it, did not promise to assist them to 
attain business nor their prospective patrons to a better 
selection of plans, but was rather more likely, on the con- 
trary, to confuse all parties and hamper transactions ; 
that they found sufficient difficulty, as it was, in inducing 
people to listen to exhortations, and would find it next to 
impossible to interest them in the technicalities of life 
insurance ; that such knowledge was useless in their rivalry 
with competing companies doing business and calculating 
premiums the same way from identical assumptions of 
mortality and interest ; that policyholders who understood 
the whole matter thoroughly fared no better than those 
who knew nothing at all about it; and that applicants 
asked few questions which agents could not answer cor- 
rectly, or, in default of the true answer, construct a 
satisfactory one at very short notice. These were at that 
time not very bad reasons why the busy agent should 
concentrate his mental energies upon his own department. 
The regular companies with each other 
upon much the same plans and premiums, and those 
who proposed to insure their lives had, as far as they could 
discern, not much choice among them They had cer- 
tainly no choice outside the regular companies, and it 
would be a great deal better for all parties, except a few 
reckless adventurers, if they did not now have the co- 
operative plan, which is too frequently mistaken for life 
insurance; and it is this complication that must for years 
to come essentially modify the functions of the agent, and 
render necessary a new and complete outfit of convincing 


competed 


arguments. 

Life insurance canvassing is not what it was twenty, or 
even ten years ago, when the agent or solicitor who could 
hastily supplement his natural industry, alertness, tact, 
and persuasiveness with a few figures denoting the com- 
parative amounts of assets, surplus, income, expenditure, 
and especially dividends, ef the leading companies, was 
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regarded as being pretty well equipped for service in the 
field, and as having in his possession all the tools of his 
new trade that he knew how to use, or could be readily 
taught to handle effectively, which was probably the 
case. Hecould invent appeals to the domestic affections, 
to cupidity, to love of the ease and tranquility of mind 
that comes of a consciousness of having made adequate 
provision for the fulfillment of posthumous obligations as 
well as the actuary himself, and sometimes he discoursed 
very eloquently and tellingly of these things, and did lots 
of business on the strength of promises which his com- 
pany could not begin to keep. He can still do some 
business, in fact, a great deal of it, but many of them are 
ready to turn tail and plead a pressing engagement when- 
ever they encounter an inquisitive person who supposes 
that agents know all about such things, as indeed they 
should, and wants to learn in advance what disposition 
will be made of his money, and the why and wherefore 
generally of life insurance. They evade these inquiries 
because of a consciousness of willful ignorance, and in 
doing so sacrifice the most promising of all opportunities 
to make a customer of a willing and earnest inquirer, 
whom a few hours of comparatively easy study would 
enable him to satisfy that the plan of life insurance is not 
only the most perfect, complete and beautiful arrangement 
ever devised by human research and ingenuity, but the 
only possible adaptation of the means tothe end. The 
agent who has not availed himself of the abundant oppor- 
tunities to qualify himself to explain the practical working 
of life insurance in a clear, concise and comprehensive 
manner, never, perhaps, appears to less advantage or 
realizes his deficiencies more keenly than when called upon 
at short notice to tell an honest, earnest, and intelligent 
inyuirer why he and a few hundred of his neighbors 
cannot safely co-operate to mutually insure each other’s 
lives upon a plan requiring installments of premium only 
when money is needed to pay current losses and 
expenses. 

It does not at all mitigate his embarrassment to dis- 
cover that this is no mere casual and occasional inquiry, 
inspired by morbid curiosity, but one constantly pro- 
pounded by thousands of vitally interested persons who 
suspect the co-operative idea to be a delusion, and would 
be glad to have their doubts of its tenability confirmed, 
but whose decision for or against the exclusive claims of 
legitimate life insurance may, nevertheless, depend upon 
the answers they receive from its recognized repre- 
sentative, and, as they naturally infer, duly qualified 
exponent. They have an unquestionable right to the 
true answer, not only upon high moral grounds, but 
because a full, free and complete explanation of all the 
computations, calculations, plans, and devices, and the 
reasons for making and retaining them, constitute the best 
possible arguments in their favor, and per contra, against 
the pretentious claims of the mendicant associations which 
simulate, without being able to continue to perform, the 
beneficent functions of true life insurance. The agent 
can, fortunately, render all this sufficiently clear to the 
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comprehension of ordinary inquirers without burdenin 
g 


his mind with much mathematics, or even transcendin 
. g 


the domain of simple arithmetic, and will find his equi 
ment ample for such emergencies when he can came 
how regular companies make provision for the perpetual 
payment of their losses; how they construct equal annual 
premiums; how the use of such premiums creates a 
reserve fund which is the very integer of permanency ; 

. P a . ’ 
and how surplus arises, is divided and applied. When he 
has learned and taught how regular life insurance 
musures, he has learned and can easily teach others why 
irregular and catchpenny devices do not and cannot insure 
anything except disappointment. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


IN response to several inquires relative to the Insurance Cyclop div, 
We quote from a recent letter written by Mr, Walford: “ The condi- 
tion of my health for the past two years has been such as to render the 
prompt publication of the Insurance Cyclopedia impossible. I intend 
to go on with it now that [ am in better health.” We know that Mr. 
Walford is extremely anxious to complete this great work at the earli- 
est possible date, but it is a labor of such magnitude and of such im- 
portance that it cannot be unreasonably hurried without sacrificing 
accuracy, and that Mr. Walford will not consent to do. He has suf- 
fered much from sickness during the past two or three years, but is 
now much better and hard at work. 


*& % ws 


THE story is being circulated as an excellent joke upon the members 
of the New York Tariff Association, that some time ago a firm in 
502 and 504 Broadway asked for a special rating by which their stcck 
could be written at ninety-six cents. ‘The matter was once adversely 
reported, but recently a resolution ,was’ adopted, waiving the fixed 
rate in consideration of some improvements promised. All this would 
have been satisfactory if the rate had been made ninety-six cents, but 
the Tariff Association, in a fit of generosity, made the rate under the 
firm’s form, eighty-one cents. As this is the first instance of the kind 
on record, it will probably be the last. 


THE Fresident of the Firemen’s of Boston was in the city last week, 

but did not appoint a New York agent. 
= ot te 

THE annual (or semi-annual, which is it?) loss on cotton occurred 
last week in some choice cotton warehouses, on Watts street. These 
risks were insured at sixty cents, which is fifty per cent more than they 
paid thirteen months ago, and if the rates on all cotton warehouses 
should be advanced three hundred per cent, it is ‘doubtful if even then 
the losses of the last three years would be made up in the next three, 
By and by, our urderwriters will begin to rate cotton as a combustible, 
and to approximate somewhere within fifty per cent of the rates paid on 
the best cotton risks in this country, in New Orleans, Mobile, Galveston, 
etc. Toa Southern underwriter, sixty cents on baled cotton seems as 
ridiculcus as fifty cent risks on clothing factories in Philadelphia and 
Boston seem to New Yorkers. 

ie % i 

IN a pending law suit against several of our city companies, both 
sides have engaged several veteran adjusters as “experts,” to testify 
to what is customary and usual in the application of certain forms of 
policies involving some blankety features, When these practical ads 
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‘yusters come to face a jury, and each side contradicts the other, there 
- be some music in the Court, especially when the counsel begin to 


to sum up the case. 


* 


Isn’T it about time for the dailies to start an agitation to compel the 
Brooklyn Bridge authorities to provide fire escapes on account of the 
enormous height of the structure. “ 


8 


ALARGE line being about to expire on a Madison avenue church, the 
broker received a strong hint trom one of the Church Trustees that 
English companies would be preferred, provided any one of them 
would writethe whole line required, which was nearly a quarter of a 
million. The broker who had it in charge visited every English office 
but one in the city, and made an arrangement by which each would 
reinsure acertain proportion ata stiff rate. The one not visited is 
known to be averse to re-insurance, and was not visited. That company 
obtained the risk, and the compact, or “ corner,”’ was defeated. 


oo 


OuR country brethren are informed that the season at Coney Island 
has commenced, and will be at its height in a few weeks. Special 
agents, secretaries and presidents, who desire to make surveys of the 
big hotels, with a view of accepting a line or “continuing our present 
line on expiration, you know,” will please take notice. 


THE schedule rates on breweries and sugar refineries seem to have 
been hung up to dry for the summer months. No two classes of prop- 
erty are better able to pay respectable rates than these two, and we are 
credibly informed that the proprietors of breweries and sugar houses 
are willing to pay any fair rates which may be fixed by the under- 
writers, The delay is explained on the theory that the gentlemen who 
have it in charge are otherwise too busy. 


- se se 


THERE is a quiet intimation that the question of uniforming the 
Fire Patrol force will be brought forward again at an early day, and 
an effort made tc rescind former action. Anything for an excitement 
in the approaching hot weather. 

ie we z 

Is it true that one of our “bloated” city companies unloaded its 
steamboat risks by re-insurance just before the recent advance, and 
then went on the same risks at a higher price wit!in two weeks there- 
after? Is it true that a Southern company (the largest one represented 
here) contemplates a change of agency, and had a special in the city 
last we-k “ observing things ?” Is it tru2 that the Erie railway insur- 
ance is about to become a bone of contention, and that several brokers 
are going for it? The policies expire this month. 

+ % 

A New HAVEN local agent still continues to advertise the Safe- 
guard as one of his companies: He evidently knew a good thing 
once, but possibly has ceased taking an insurance journal, and doesn’t 
yetknow the Safeguard has been out of existence for nearly three 
years, 

ABOUT two weeks ago the general agent of one of our best city com- 
panies showed us a daily report of an excellent risk in Lynchburgh, 
Va.,asan evidence of the manner in which rates were advanc ng. 
Last year his company got only eighty-five cents on the risk, and this 
year one seventy-five. That was truly encouraging. We met him in 
Sutherland’s on Thursday last, and he informed us that his risk had 
burned, and now he was sorry “the owner was not mule enough to 
decline to pay the advance.”’ 


<> 
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THE Buffalo Insurance Company (of Buffalo, N.Y.) has recently re- 
sumed writing fire risks in New York, after a cessation of about 





eighteen months. The course of this company illustrates the peculiar 
methods of some of the agency offices. Having stuck to the Metro- 
politan District through the thick and thin of low rates, etc., the com- 
pany finally withdrew, and although rates were advanced and com- 
missions reduced more than a year ago, the company wouldn’t return 
here. Now it has lost a full year of high rates, and will have to work 
lively to catch up with other companies of equal merit in the struggle 
for New York business. 


<> <> “> 
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A GLASGOW, Scotland, dry goods risk is one of the novelties being 
offered recently in this city. The rates are so low, however, that the 
amount covered is comparatively small. 


= *% * 


WE have often heard of city companies being garnished lagainst 
paying iosses to parties in other States, and thisis all right; but a few 
days ago we were informed that a mercantile firm in this city garnished 
a company, through its agent, in Richmond, Va., against the payment 
ofa loss in Michigan. The debt was in such peculiar shape that an 
attachment under our State law wouldn’t hold, but under the laws of 
Virginia it will, and hence the selection of that State as a base of oper- 
ation. This is a new way of collecting bad debts, truly. 


tw ~P 


SOMETHING new under the sun. A special reports that he saw in the 
“ office’ and bar-room (all one risk) of a country hotel,in Pennsylvania 
lately, a sign reading thusly: “ We insure our lodgers against fleas and 
bed-bugs without extra charge.”” The explanation was, that formerly 
the house had a reputation of being untenantable on account of the 
pests, and the new landlord wishes the public to understand the new 
situation. 

AN insurance’on a schedule of paintings was effected here last week, 
which footed up $230,000, and was accepted by nine companies at 
household furniture rates, and all in one building. 


~ — ; 


THE proposal of certain Chicago general agents and managers to or- 
ganize a re-insurance company to take their surplus risks, recalls to 
the mind of one of our veteran city presidents a plan which was pro- 
jected in this city some years ago, to organize a company with Hebrew 
cipital, to make a specialty of Hebrew risks. This was in response to 
the circular of a large agency company, advising agents to beware of 
these risks—a circular which it was understood had the sympathy 
of many offices. One of the promoters of the scheme called on a well- 
known Hebrew banker, and explained to him the object of his mission, 
which was to secure a liberal subscription to the stock, etc. The 
banker listened, adjusted his eye glasses and replied: ‘ You hash mine 
sympathy, but I doan’t like to boot any monish into any insurance 
company in which all de bolicies vill be on beeples goods, vich nobody 
else vill insure. I doan’t tink that ish peesness.” Our veteran sug- 
gests that a company which takes only risks which other companies 
cannot keep, may or may not prove a good investment. 





INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 


A very dangerous case of septic disease (blood poisoning) from using 
an old postage stamp to stop bleeding from a razor cut, lately occurred 
in Vienna. A fatal case occurred in 1877 at Cologne. Postage stamps 
generally come into contact with coins, and are passed from hand to hand. 
The common custom of putting them to the lips does not seem to have 
so far given rise to such cases. 


‘‘Inspecrors of Fire Extinguishing” form a new official class in 
Austria. The idea has doubtless been taken from our Fire Commis- 
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sioners ; the Austrian officials, will have, however, to see that all build- 
ings are insured. The Prussian inspectors have also somewhat similar 


duties. 

A COMPANY or association of experts in adjusting losses has been sena- 
ing out circulars in Paris. Much will depend of course, on the men at 
the head of the concern whether it is a success or not. 


Tue Australian Mutual Provident Society's paper says the Neo-Cale- 
donien has lowered its premium rates for insuring the gentle inhabitants 
of New Caledonia (mostly communists) by fifty per cent. 

THe failure of the Capital Insurance Company of Paris, affected sev- 
eral other institutions—the Union Nationale, the Chomage (a company 
formed for the very praiseworthy aim of insuring against ‘‘ nothing to 
do,” or its effects). 

Can death by freezing be considered an accident? The Swiss Acciden- 
tal Company of Winterthur is trying this question before the Courts. A 
certain Dr. Troxler went to sleep on wet and cold ground, and doctor as 
he was, had to pay the penalty. 

THE report of the Gotha Fire Insurance bank for 1882, shows the fol- 
lowing results as compared with those of 1881. 











Premium TECeIpts......ccccccccccosessccccesscecss 9,319,452 | €,881,032 
Total receipts........ 14,262,738 13.665,626 
Fire losses.... 1,201,481 | 1,133,119 
Total SUPINE. 25... -ccressceve we 6,838, 197 6,112,332 
Dividend 80 per cent. 74 per cent. 





Tuat there are a great many more incendiaries than anybody, not con- 
nected with insurance companies suspect, is simply a truism. The 
French magistrates in Nimes and other parts of Southern France adopted 
a rather arbitrary, but efficacious method of stopping the insured fire 
bugs. In 1876 about twenty fires took place in a fortnight in two or 
three villages between Beaucaire and the Gard-Rhone junction. The 
number of such fires was attributed to the losses of the farmers by the 
phylloxera. No charge could be very well made against them. One 
however, when questioned by the gendarmerie stammered and hesitated. It 
was decided to arrest him on suspicion, he was discharged at the end of 
a fortnight, but there were no more fires, The others had taken the hint. 
Another series began next year at the very same season, but at a remote 
village, another farmer was arrested, and the very same result was ob- 
tained. 





CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


THE HAZARDS OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE STABLES 
AND BARNS. 


In the country the stable is either attached to, or is a part of, the barn 
itself, the vachery or stock being in the same building. The chief danger 
from fire consists in fresh (undried) hay and other cereals, and ‘‘ tramps.” 
The number of barns annually destroyed by spontaneous combustion is 
astonishing, although there seems but a reasonable doubt that many fires 
attributed to this cause may be attributed to employees and boys indulging 
in the prohibited, but, therefore, much sweeter pleasure, of smoking in 
hay-lefts. ‘‘ Tramps” are also the cause of many fires, cither by 
smoking in hay-lofts or by incendiarism, as a revengeful rataliation for 
the refusal of alms. The report of the number of fires occasioned by 
tramps is not reliable. John, who, contrary to his master’s orders, has 
been smoking in the barn, after a catastrophe is bound to have seen 
tramps lurking about the place before the fire occurred. Lightning is a 
frequent cause of the destruction of barns. It has always been a mooted 
question as to the advisability of lightning rods in the country. The 
manner in which most of these are put up by the proverbial rural lightning 
rod canvasser really makes them an additional hazard to buildings. A 


lightning rod should not only be erected properly, but should also be well 


taken care of. Every defective rodis the means of attracting electricity 





— 


in the air within a fifteen feet radius, and leading it, not into the ground 
as a good conductor does, butinto the building, forming powerful 
electric arcs, which ignite the structure. 

It has of late been claimed that manure may cause spontaneous com. 
bustion. If this be the case, manure piles and pits, generally adjacent to 
barns, would bea source of danger. The vachery, whena part of the 
barn, is a real hazard, as cows, which do not return from pasture until 
twilight, are frequently milked by artificial light, a kerosene lamp, as the 
most accessible, being used for the purpose. The great Chicago fire, it is 
said, was caused by a cow upsetting a kerosene lamp, which the maid had 
placed on the ground while milking. Stationary enclosed oil lamps, with 
reflectors, should be used in the place where the milking is done, ang 
these should be fastened above the reach of the animals. Glass, or other 
portable kerosene oil lamps, it is unnecessary to say, should never be used 
for this purpose. 

As in the case of barns, a great danger from fire in stables lies in hay. 
lofts filled with wet or green hay; this, in fermenting, producing enough 
leat to set the building on fire. It has been claimed, although the writer 
has never heard of such a case occurring, that manure piled in heaps, 
when exposed to dampness, will, in fermenting, create crough heat to 
ignite surrounding objects. 

The boilers, where cutting and grinding is performed by steam power, 
greatly increase the danger from fire. 

Livery stables are more hazardous than private ones, as they are opento 
the public, being the lounging place of hostlers, persons waiting for car. 
riages, etc. At night the danger from fire in livery stables, is especially 
great. The private stable is closed after dark, whi'e the livery stable, on 
the contrary, is open all night. If a carriage is wanted, the sleepy hostler 
is aroused, and must, in a somnolent condition, Jight his lamp, take the 
horses from their stalls, visit the harness room, etc. 

Where valuable horses are kept the moral hazard becomes very great, 
The race horse which has become worthless, either by accident or age, 
can be sold only to the insurance companies at its original value. Hay 
stored in bales is safer than loose hay, and sweet hay is preferable to salt 
hay ; not that salt hay is in itselfa more hazardous material, but it is ex- 
tremely short, and it is very difficulty to keep it compactly heaped as fresh 
hay can be kept, and it is generally found scattered loosely about the 
premises, 

A hazard of recent origin in large stables is what is called an improved 
corn mill or corn grinder. This apparatus being no grinder, however, but 
a crusher, and consists of a pair of friction rolls identical in construction 
with a poorly constructed malt mill, and carries a!most the same hazards 
with it as those existing in the mill room of a brewery. Of this continu. 
ance we sha.l speak more.at length in an article on milling, but will add 
that one of the cardinal questions in inspecting large stables with power 
should be: “ Is grain grouad, crushed or cracked on the premises ; where 
and how ?” C, Joun HeXamer. 


CONVINCING ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF LIFE I1\SUR- 
ANCE WHICH CHALLENGE REPLY+#* 


A Srratcut Lire FurnisHes THE Brest AND CHEAPEST PROTECTION, 
AN ENDOWMENT THE Best INVESTMENT. 


I took out my first insurance on the life plan, because I wanted the 
most proiection for the least amount of money. As my finances improved, 
I took out additional insurance on the 10 and 20 payment life plans. Re- 
cently I have taken out $30,000 insurance, payable to me when I am Sixty, 
or at death, if prior. My insurance has always given me satisfaction.—A 
Fudicious Man. 


BEING QuoTED AS CARRYING $10,000 oF Lire INSURANCE WILL Heir 
One’s CREDIT. 

[t is considered sound business judgment to carry a large line of life insut- 

ance, My attention was called to a list of 100 men in Chicago that were 

carrying $50,000 insurance or more. The list contained the very leading 


—— 





* Copyright by H. S. Vail, Actuary of the Insurance Departments of Illinois, Wisconsi® 
Minnesota and Iowa. 
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en of Chicago ; men, in fact, who have made Chicago what it is. I recog- 
re being classed in such a list and being quoted as being a large in- 
jel in life insurance could not but help my credit. My attention was 
called to a list that was being prepared of prominent men in the United 
States, who were carrying from $100,000 to $300,000 life insurance. I 
took my last $20,000 so as to be in that list.—Person Carrying $100,000 of 


Life Insurance. 


- 
A Lire INSURANCE PoLicy 1s THE First THING THAT A BENEDICT 
SHOULD PossEss. 


Even if I had been willing to take my wife froma comfortable home 
and make no provision for her in case of my unexpected death, I found I 
had no option in the matter. The first mail I received on my wedding 
trip were several personal letters urging the importance of insuring my 
life for the benefit of my new wife. Upon returning I found in my office 
about half a ton of insurance literature bearing on this subject. I soon 
found I was the most important man in the establishment, as 1 received 
about 666 calls from insurance men. I finally succumbed and now carry 
$30,000 life insurance.—A x Easy Victim. 


Lire INSURANCE, OFTEN TAKEN TO HELP A FRIEND, PROVES THE BEsT 
INVESTMENT THE INSURED HAs. 


Itook out my first insurance in order to helpa friend who had just 
taken the agency of alife insurance company. Having invested scme 
money in it, I did what I never did before, I took the time to investigate 
the subject thoroughly and soon realized that the only reason why I had 
not taken out insurance ten years before, when it would not have cost me 
more than half of what I am paying now, was because I did not under- 
stand it. In place of feeling that my friend should be under obligations 
tome, I feel under obligation to my friend for advising so good an invest- 
ment.—A Grateful Man. 


Lire INSURANCE IS UsuaLLy TAKEN THROUGH GENTLEMANLY AND 
Bustness-L1kE HANDLING OF THE MATTER THAN THROUGH For- 
MER ACQUAINTANCESHIP, 


Asa young man I had several acquaintance who went into the life in- 
surance business. They urged my taking out life insurance. I was not 
prepared to do it then, as I had other matters and responsibilities that re- 
quired every dollar of my income. I took special pains to tell them the 
full circum stances ; notwithstinding that, I was bored almost to death by 
their frequent and long calls. Finally a stranger called upon me, and 
finding me busy, he withdrew. Ata subsequent call he requested an op- 
portunity at least to present the matter, offering to offset his time against 
mine. Being a gentlemanly fellow, and presenting the matter in a concise, 
business-like way, I assured him that although previously importuned by 
former friends, I was pleased with his courtesy, and when I took out in- 
surance I should do it through him. But I assured him I could not take 
up the subject until just previous to the turning of my next birthday. 
When that time came he called upon me and wrote my application for $20,- 
000.—//uman Nature. 


THE Prompt PAYMENT OF INSURANCE ON THE LIFE OF A FATHER Usu- 
ALLY SecurES NEW INSURANCE FROM OTHER MEMBERS OF THE 
FaMILy. > 

I have just received payment of the insurance_on the life of my father. 
My share has cume in very timely. I have extended my business during 
the past year very largely and find myself carrying many obligations, and 
collections are slow ; this cash payment, however, makes me very easy in 
money matters. This has overcome a life-long prejudice against life insur- 
ance. I have experienced benefits and therefore have taken out a $20,000 
policy, upon which I receive the cashin twenty years, or my family 
will receive that amount if I should die prior to that time.— Zhe Benefici- 
ary of a Life Insurance Policy. 


It is Very DESIRABLE TO LEAVE AN EVEN $100,000 OF LIFE INSURANCE 
To Onr’s FAMILY. 


I took my last $20,000 of insurance, because I was pleased with what 
I was carrying, and the longer I carried it the better I was satisfied with 
it, and the older I grew the more valuable it became, as I found that my 











old policy of $20,000 was costing me twenty-five per cent less than the 
new one, although I had not been using the dividends. I was carrying so 
near $100,000 that I desired to leave for my family an even $100,000 of 
lite insurance, besides the dividends addition.—A Laryer /nsurer. 


Lire INSURANCE IS FREQUENTLY THE ONLY THING LEFT BY PERSONS AT 
ONE TIME VERY WEALTHY. 


I have increased my insurance to $100,000, although at present there 
seems to be no immediate necessity for it, and my family would receive 
more than they would need if I should die suddenly. But I know of so 
many cases here in Chicago of prominent and wealthy men, who, owing 
to the Chicago fire, panic and other misfortunes, have hastened their death, 
leaving little, if anything, besides their insurance for the protection of their 
families. Among noteable cases of this kind, well known to all Chica- 
goans, are the estates of M. D. Ogden, Peter Page and others. In the 
first case the money received from Life Insurance enabled the estate to 
defend in certain law-suits which had almost been abandoned for lack of 
funds, and upon which a favorable decision was secured, giving them title 
to over $100,000 worth of property. My observation is when a wealthy 
man begins to feel that he is infallible and makes no provision for ad- 
verse circumstances he is very likely to have misfortunes overtake him.— 
Wealthy Man, 


THE INFLUENCE AND EXAMPLE OF Every MILLIONAIRE SHOULD BE 
THROWN IN Favor OF Lire INSURANCE, 


I am carrying all the insurance I need, and yet I have been induced to 
increase my line to an even $100,000. Although I suppose I am worth 
several millions, I concluded’ m‘ght as well leave an even $100,000 in 
insurance as any other way, as $50,000 or $69,000 nowadays is not consid - 
ered anything, yet there are not many men who are carrying $100,000 or 
over. I never go intu anything on a small scale and don’t think it would 
pay to take two bites of a cherry in this case. I suppose I have a na 
tional reputation, there being very few, if any, more prominent business 
men in the country than lam. As my wealth has come from the patron- 
age of the general public, and there is no business that is doing more good 
for the public or in the success of which the public are more personally 
interested, it has been suggested that I owe it to the public to give my in- 
fluence as far as I can in favor of a business in which so many are vitally 
interested. The simple assertion that I am carrying $100,000, showing 
more than any argument that I believe in it, will benefit the business 
greatly and influence many to provide for their families, who would other- 
wise leave them for the public to provide for. 1am contributing almost daily 
large amounts of money to relieve the abject misery and suffering of wid- 
ows and orphans, who could just as well have been provided for by their 
husbands and fathers if my influence had induced them to insure their lives 
for the benefit of their families. I could aff:rd to carry $200,co0, of life 
insurance if this would lessen the hundreds of calls of charity that are 
made upon me almost every day of my life.—‘‘ 4 A/i//ionaire.” 


Every MAN SHOULD PROVIDE FOR HIS OWN WIFE. 


Although my wife’s parents are well off and my wife would not suffer 
from want even if I should leave her nothing, still I much preter to pro- 
vide for my wife and family myself; besides it is possible that at my 
death her parents may not be as well off as they are now. If I make an 
ample provision myself I am entirely relieved from anxiety on that point. 
I know of no way of doing this that is equal to $30,000 of life insurance. 
It costs buta small outlay each year, and I am entitled to a paid-up policy 
for more money than I have paid ia should I choose to apply for it.—/#- 
dependent Ilusband, 


Persons CAN BetTerR AFFORD TO PAY THEIR MITE TowArDs THE 
SALARY OF THE PRESIDENT OF AN INSURANCE COMPANY THAN TO 
TRY TO INVEST THEIR OWN MONEY. 


I formerly ridiculed the idea of investing my money in life insurance, 
asserting that I could invest my own money better than a life insurance 
company could do it for me. By taking considerable time and thought 
from my business, also by advertising considerably and taking still more 
time to look up securities, title, etc., I did manage to have my money 
earn me ten per cent. compound interest, I ca'led myself a shrewd 
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‘financier and was considerably elated over my success. I soon became 
quite well known asa money loaner, I found, however, much of my time 
was taken up 1n this sort of thing, and about four out of five applicants 
for loans proved to be worthless; in fact some absolute frauds. Finally 
one application was made by a lady for a large amount on collaterals. 
Her story was so plausible and she pleaded so earnestly that I loaned her 
every dollar I had for investment, and now I have got a lot of truck that I 
would like to sell at twenty-cents on the dollar, and during the meantime 
my business has fallen off 25 per cent. I now give my undivided atten- 
tion to my legitimate business and carry $50,000 life insurance as an in- 
vestment, no trouble, no annoyance. I make my payments when they 
become due, and that is the end of 1t.—Ax Amateur Financier. 

A Lire INsuRANCE COMPANY CAN INVEST A PERSON’s MONEY 
THAN HE CAN HIMSELF. 


BETTER 


Iam satisfied I cannot invest my money as well as a life insurance com- 
pany can invest it for me. I know all about my own business but know 
nothing about finance. I have but small amounts to invest each year and 
I know it is very difficult to find good investments for small amounts of 
money, besides I am confident no one will save as much money as they 
would if they were assisted to do so by having stated payments to make 
_ where they would suffer a certain per cent of loss if they should fail to 
make the payments. The financial men of insurance companies have 
usually made a life study of this subject and devoted their entire time 
and undivided attention to these matters, They have large amounts of 
money to handle and can take their pick of the very choicest and best 
paying investments in the market. I can better contribute my infinites- 
simal portion of the President’s salary and have him invest my money, 
better than to do it myself. I therefore carry $30,000 life insurance as an 
investment.— Wise Man. 


TuouGcntTrFuL Persons DestrE Turik EXAMPLE AND INFLUENCE TO BE 
ON THE RIGHT SIDE. 


I carry $50,000 life insurance because I believe in it and because I de- 
sire my influence shall go as far as it will, to check adverse criticism of 
life insurance. I suppose there is no business in the country that has 
been so black-mailed and falsified. In some cases worthy persons unin- 
te itionally misrepresent life insurance, and yet it is generally conceded 
there has been less financial loss, less litigation than in any other branch of 
business. If a man should lose heavily by investment in real estate, bonds or 
stocks, or mercantile business, or if he should spend a fortune in litiga- 
tion and finally be defeated, he says nothing about it, lest it should reflect 
on his business ability. But if a man has invested simply $roo in life in- 
surance and received his insurancz for three or four years, and should 
want to surrender his policy, he would be as mad as a hornet if he failed 
to get h's money all back, with compound interest. He forgets he can- 
not have his cake and eat it, too. Although he has not died it has cost 
the company more to carry the risk on his life than jhe fire company the 
risk on his property.—A Careful Observer. 


LIFE INSURANCE HAS WEATHERED THE STORM OF ADVERSE CRITICISM. 


Several years ago it was a very popular thing to criticise life insurance, 
from the fact that there are many persons that expect somebody else to do 
their thinking for them, and they echo what they have heard others say. 
My neighbor is such a person, and for a long time bored his acquaintances 
by conducting a tirade on life insurance that was positively disgusting. I 
finally proposed to put a stop to it, and took special pains to inform him 
that I was carrying $50,000 life insurance. I called his attentivn to the 
{ ct that certain other prominent business men were also carrying large 
lines of insurance, and that we were financially interested in the success 
of insurance, and that if his tirade could have any possible effect, its ef- 
fect would be to injure our financial interest. That if he did not wish in- 
surance he need not buy it, but that he must either cease making whole- 
sale charges about frauds, swindles, etc., or else prove it ; also that I had 
a friend who was the general agent of one of our strongest companies 
and this unjust criticism of life insurance was causing him much trouble 
to allay this disgust, and taking double the time to sell his usual amount 
of life insurance ; that it had become a matter of bread and butter to him, 
and as his friend I proposed to have this thing stopped. A little plain 
talk of this kind settled the matter, and he ceased to make himszlf so 





disgustingly officious in looking after the financial interests of the general 
public, and my friend has been able since then to do twice as much busj- 
ness.—A Plain Talker. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


ADVICE TO UNDERWRITERS. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

PRESIDENT HEALD remarked in his speech before the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, ‘* that the present system of conducting the business 
was pregnant with danger, etc., etc.,” or words to that effect. Thinking 
the matter over leads me to trespass upon your time, and make a few re- 
marks on paper, and if you deera them worthy of printing in your valuable 
insurance journal, I would be pleased to have you do so. I[ presume, 
however, there is not a thought expressed herein, that has not been fully 
digested by many a superior mind to mine, but never having seen themin 
print, nor having them hinted to me by another, I claim them as original, 
although the ideas expressed may never be practical. They will doubt- 
less offend many an agent who is gaining a meagre living by hard work, 
who at theesame time is not doing the first thing towards elevating the 
siandard of fire underwriting, but rather helping to keep it down. 

As we all know the fire insurance business has been more or less un- 
profitable for many years, the question comes up, is it not time to see if 
some reform cannct be established by which it could beimproved? While 
not professing to be an able underwriter or a writer, yet I have been in 
the business for twenty years, and have seen the way in which the 
agency business is managed, the comparatively large expense attending 
it, the frauds attempted upon companies, the unprincipled men in it, who 
care for nothing but their commissions, etc. 
there not some things that the companies themselves might do to further 
their own interests? Let us take up the subject and consider it as briefly 
as possible. 

As to the policy of insurance, is there not much more type used in the 
printing of many of them than is necessary? I mention this as the iustan- 
ces are many, when a party insured will read over the document and make 
the remark, ‘‘ you have so many exceptions in your policy that I don’t 
know whether I am iosured or not.” A large purtion of the printed mat- 
ter in many policies in use could be left out if the system of insuring were 
properly done. When a life insurance company takes the application of 
a person to be insured, he or she is thoroughly examined, and if not 
found insurable they are declined. If the system of inspection of fire risks 
was carried out as it should be, and an inspector’s stamp of approval put 
upon every application, it would undoubtedly save may dollars to the com- 
panies. I venture to say that scarcely one in twenty-five risks are ever look- 
ed at, and I joubt if they are everupon renewal. This might require much 
more time to transact the business, but any business must be [properly 
done to be profitable. There should be no clause in a policy of fire insur- 
ance to make any party think he is not insured to the full force and mean- 
ing of his application, and an application should be insisted on in every 
instance, and it should be part of the contract, as in the present system of 
life insurance. I think also that there should be a particular average 
clause in every policy, not atwo-third nor any specified amount, but let 
the average per cent be made according to the class of risk. If some- 
thing of this kind is not adopted, the so-called “ balloon” buildings will 
go up in very large numbers ; the rate at which they are erected is scan- 
dalous, 

I may be very wrong, in my view, but I firmly believe the system of 
paying commission to agents except on profits is wholly de:rimental to 
the progress of fire underwriting, for the reason that it draws a large 
number of ignorant men to it and keeps up constantly among them a feel- 
ing of jealousy, dissent, rivalry and discord ; it retards the carrying out 
of good and profitable suggestions from the experienced officers at the 
home offices, causes over insurance, thereby increasing attempted frauds, 
etc. The amount of premiums received by the companies generally will 
average about the same each year; I should judge they have-.all paid 
losses enough to create a stronger fraternal feeling than ever. This being 
granted I would suggest that all the agency companies be represented, 
for instance here in Buffalo and elsewhere, by about five first-class firms, 


Knowing these facts, are 
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so that each firm may represent from twenty to thirty companies, the entire 
business then would be in a measure consolidated. Each one of these 


agents or firms should be paid a fair salary, and a percentage on his 
profits, sufficient to cover all office expenses, and yield them a good sup- 
port. The companies should also employ for each office a first-class in- 
spector, whose ability shall be A 1, and every risk taken should be sub- 
ject to his approval. Then let each agency pool its own business, so that 
every company represented will receive a fair share. It is unnecessary to 
mention other details, as the internal management of most of the offices 
cannot be improved upon. 

If some such course as this were pursued, then there would be no 
object in agents clashing with each other in regard to rates, which are the 
source of profit or loss to the companies ; the army of sub-ageats, brokers, 
and all others who are constantly bleeding an agent or company would 
disband in a short time, and the business would assume the highly 
respectable position it occupied a quarter of a century ago. As itis at 
present it is in a measure the laughing stock of a great portion of busi- 
ness men; it is high time the $100,000,000 represented as insurance 
assets should combine and show the people it has great power. I grant 
the 1000 local and State boards are of great benefit, yet you have many 
other duties to perform both for your own as well as the public good. 
One of these is this, that all buildings in course of erection or proposed 
to be built should be subject to the approval of one or more underwriters. 
This might stop some of the fire traps that one sees going up very often 
in his walks through our growing cities. What is more insulting than for 
the proprietor of an extra or special hazard to say to a gentleman who has 
had long experience in fire insurance, *t My risk is only worth so much, 
and that is all I will pay,” when the latter knows to the contrary. Isn’t 
it rather cnicken-hearted for the underwriter to go before the board, and 
try to get the rate put down, when he knows it is wrong, and if he fails in 
this, to go to the customer and offer from ten to fifteen per cent off the 
premium for the risk? I ask if these things continue will the business 
not be laughed at for a long time to come, and the business of fire insur- 
ance be in acertain sense demoralized? One more remark and I am 
done, Excuse the strong language. Is it not disgraceful that a business 
for which some $76,000,000 was received in twelve months was so badly 
managed the profits were ouly about $1,120,000? In what other mercantile 
pursuit do vou find such a record? If it were my privilege I would can- 
cel or let expire every policy on every high, extra or special hazard in the 
country, until such time as I could get a rate adequate to the risk. 

Burrato, N. Y. CoMMON SENSE. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Gasoline and Naphtha. 


Tue following opinion, written by Walter S. Haines, M.D., Professor of 
Chemistry in Rush Medical College, andjconcurred in by N. Gray Bartlett, Professor 
of Chemistry in the Chicago College of Pharmacy, will be read,with interest by fire 
underwriters : 


Cart. B. B. BULLWINKLE, 
Superintendent of the Fire Insurance Patrol : 


DEAR S1R,—In response to your inquries of the sth inst., I would say that naph- 
tha, benzine (often known as benzole), gasoline, and other kindred substances, are 
all products of petroleum, and, chemically considered, must be regarded as mineral 
oils or fluids, and, therefore, unquestionably fall within the limits of the revised 
statutes upon the inspection of such substances. 

All the above mentioned fluids are volatile hydro-carbons of an extremely inflam- 
mable nature, and when their vapors become mixed with air form explosive com- 
pounds of a very dangerous character. Their use as burning fluids is always at- 
tended with much danger, for, whenever the lamp in which they are burned be- 
comes partially emptied, air is very liable to enter through any slight crack or other 
imperfection, and, mixing with the inflammable vapors arising from the volatile 
fluid, produces a compound almost as dangerously explosive as gunpowder. 

Good kerosene, well rectified, is so little votatile at ordinary temperatures that 
with the exercise of common care it may be used with perfect safety as a burning 
fluid; but naphtha, benzine or benzole and gasoline are always dangerous, either 
used alone or mixed with kerosene, as is sometimes done to cheapen the price of 
the latter, The many sad accidents to life and limb, and the unfortunate destruc- 
tion of property, which have resulted from the use of these volatile and dangerous 
mineral oils, ought long since to have taught the public the folly of the ‘* penny-wise 
and pound-foolish ” spirit which permits them to use or allow the sale even of these 
substances for the purposes of house illumination. 

A rigid enforcement of the excellent laws regulating the sale of these highly in- 
flammable fluids is certainly demanded for the protection of both the life and the 





property of the public, a majority of whom is apparently ignorant of the danger at- 
tending their use for ordinary illuminating purposes. 

The resolutions given below, adopted by fire underwriters of Chicago, should 
reccive the attention of persons using gasoline stoves. A great many gasoline 
stoves are sold in the country, and their danger is notknown. Very few are aware, 
too, th:t it vitiates their insurance. 

WHEREAS, As shown by the daily inspections made by the Fire Insurance Patrol, 
there are in use at the present time gasoline stoves and lamps in many buildings in 
the City of Chicago, and, 

WHEREAS, In many instances such stoves and lamps are being used by certain 
tenants, without the knowledge of the owner ot the building or other tenants therein, 

Notice is hereby given that the use of such stoves or lamps, oils, or kerosene oil 
lower than standard .test (for illuminating purposes) of 150 degrees, Fahrenheit, 
Illinois State law, or the handling or keeping of gasoline in or about any building 
or property insured by us, is absolutely and directly prohibited by the conditions of 
the policies in the various companies represented by us. 


The Liverpoo! and London and Globe. 


THe 47th annual general meeting of the Liverpool and London and Globe 
Insurance Company was held at Liverpool May 18. The report of the divectors 
showed that the net fire premium income during the year was increased by $33.557» 
and amounted to £1 171,571, while the losses were £751,813. ‘The dividend recom- 
mended is 12s. per share, together with a bonus of 8s per share, leaving £111,224 
to be carried forward, the general reserve and fire reassurance fund remaining at 
41,500,000. In moving the adoption of the report, the Chairman said that owing 
to the present reduction of premiums, many risks were taken by some offices that 
really left no chance of profit. ‘The directors of the Company were compelled to 
decline many proposals, and by so doing they had escaped a great many losses. 
Some policies they used to take had been obtained by other offices, which had been 
called upon to pay, in consequence of fires. With respect to the fire which had 
vecurred in Wood street, London, for some time past the directors had been rather 
afraid of such blocks as existed there, and had declined some of the risks, and had 
reduced the amount on others ; the consequence being that out ot £750,000 loss 
occasioned by fire there, the Company had only suffered to the extent of £13,000. 
Then, with regard to the fire that happened in Lancelot's Hey, Liverpool, the loss 
was estimated at £200,000—he fancied £100,000 would be nearer the amount, but 
the loss to the Company was under £2900. So far as they had gone this year, 
there was a decided improvement on the business done up to a corresponding 
period of the last year. . 


Illegal Insurance. 


Tue following extract is made from the annual report of L. C. Norman, 
Insurance Commissioner of Kentucky : 

The Commissioner would respectfully suggest to the incoming General Assem- 
bly that those companies that pay all taxes imposed and submit to all the require- 
ments of the law, for the privilege of doing business in the State, should be entitled 
to its fullest protection, and have a right to demand that it shall be rigidly enforced 
against all companies avoiding its provisions, and yet endeavoring to compete with 
them for the business of the State, by effecting illegal and unauthorized insurance. 

While it is not believed that such fradulent and underground insurance is affected 
to any great extent by fire companies, there is enough of it done to occasion com- 
plaints to this office, and notably among the few companies that aré charged with 
such violation of law is the Millers National Insurance Company, located in Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

A suitable enactment will be presented to the legislature when it convenes, 
affording a more summary method than that now provided by law to reach this class 
of offenders. 

A number of co-operative life companies of other States have attempted in the 
past year to transact business here without warrant of law, and among these were 
many iniquitous concerns that had been driven from home by the authorities of 
their own States, and were secking fresh fields in which to practice their peculiar 
frauds. 

The determined and persistent opposition shown by this department in prevent- 
ing them from obtaining a foothold in this State has been the means of saving the 
people of Kentucky large sums of money ; but notwithstanding these eftorts, a num- 
ber of the most vicious of these companies have been operating in the mountains 
and in some of our chief cities. 

The fraudulent marriage concerns of the Southern States were among the most 
pestilent of all these frauds, but have now vanished, like bubbles in the air. If our 
citizens would only exercise the same degree of caution and intelligence in accepting 
this so-called insurance that they are supposed to show in transacting the ordinary 
business of life, much of this character of swindling might be prevented. 

One of these worthless concerns, parading at the head of its board of directory 
the name of some judge or member of Congress, will travel over the whole country, 
and away from home, peddle out its so-called insurance among a people too careless 
and indifferent on the subject to inquire what guarantee is afforded them, if they 
pay their money, for such insurance that they will ever receive any benefit from it. 
What is the guarantee ? Does not the obligation to pay rest wholly on the honor 
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of the officers of the company and the willingness of its members to contribute to 
the payment? Might not the insured as well accept the word or financial pbliga- 
tion of any absolute stranger who chooses to borrow and to whom he might lend 
his money? Most assuredly he had, since there is no legal obligation resting upon 
these officials to pay any sum of money whatever, and such is the peculiar constitu- 
tion of most of these frauds that moral obl:gation is to them a thing unknown. By 
promising speedy and great gains to b= derived by insuring with them, they play 
on the credulity and cupidity of the unwary, who find that the promises of these 
adventurers are as worthless as the counterfeit insurance they have accepted from 
them. There are doubtless honorable exceptions to be found’ among these com- 
panies, but any such company doing business in this State, not deriving its charter 
from Kentucky, may safely be set down as a fraud, since the fact that it is so en- 
gaged in doing business here in violation of and in defiance of law should be con- 
clusive evidence that it is unworthy of the least confidence, and should be carefully 
avoided by every citizen of the State. 

In concluding this part of the subject, I can confidently assure the ‘people of 
Kentucky that every company whose statement is found in this report, either fire, 
life, or accident, has fully complied with the law of the State, and is so carefully 
guarded by the laws of the country, aside from the still stronger interest of its man- 
agement and directory, in maintaining its integrity, that contracts made with them 
can always be enforced if appeals to the courts should become, as they rarely do, 
necessary, and the policies of these companies may be as safely accepted as the 


financial obligations of the banks of the country. 


Agents vs. Stockholders. 


Mucu has been written and earnest have been the discussions in fire in- 
surance boards concerning the policy of allowing heavy commissions to insurance 
agents. but for thirty years the commissions have been increased, till they have 
become burdensome to about every insurance company in this country. The 
agents are getting control of the business of underwriting. ‘They are becoming the 
masters of the insurance companies, and dictate terms to them. They serve notice 
on those corporations that do not readily accede to their demands for unreasonable 
commissions, that they will not permit them to get much, if any, business. All the 
companies would be prosperous, and their stock would be much above par in the 
market, were their net profits equal to the commissions they pay to agents. Yet it 
is a fact pretty well conceded, that the higher the commissions the poorer the qual- 
ity of the agents. When the commission was only ten per cent, there were more 
intligent, reliable and responsible agents. They were then usually men of prop- 
erty and good standing. But when the commissions rose to twenty per cent, there 
was an inducement for speculators to get the positions, and there was a greater in- 
ducement for the agents to force upon the companies a mass of unprofitable busi- 
ness ; and now that they demand thirty per cent, there is inducement for them to 
conceal from the companies the hazard of risks, to write larger amounts than the 
property is worth, and to withhold information in regard to the moral and specific 
hazard which the companies ought to understand to protect themselves against cer- 
tain losses and frauds. With poorer and more reckless agents and unreasonable 
commissions, and with reduced rates, comes the bad practice of getting risks at any 
rate—not such risks as ought to be taken—but risks that would be rejected if prop- 
erly understood. This policy is weighing heavily upon even the best companies, 
and every responsible underwriter should make a special struggle to reform these 
abuses. The cutting of rates—one company preying upon.another—invites the 
holders of property that they wish to dispose of to insure largely, to cover more 
than the value of goods or buildings; and this, too, 1s a point worthy of the consid- 
eration of the officers of insurance companies all over the country. The best un- 
derwriters are fully satisfied that the insurance companies pay on an average ten 
per cent more on losses than the actual amount of property destroyed. What is 
the remedy for these great and growing abuses? We have heard it suggested that 
the legislatures should be asked to pass laws forbidding the payment or collection 
of more than three-fourths of any loss, actually proved. There can be no doubt 
tha: a rule should be estublished to make the insured carry a part of his risk—to 
make him interested in the preservation, rather than in the destruction, of his prop- 
erty. And ifail the sound and responsible companies in the country would combine 
and agree to pay no more than ten per cent in commissions, or to hire agents on 
yearly salaries, their business would be better cared for and the companies would be 
better prosperous. It is certainly a poor policy to pay agents who take no risks a 
much larger percentage of the receipts than is paid to the stockholders, who furnish 
the capital and take all the risks. 


A Novel Insurance Scheme. 


Tue Philadelphia Times publishes the following: ‘‘ There are companies 
in successful operation that issue policies of insurance guaranteeing the titles to 
real estate, that take risks on all kinds of personal and real property, pledging in- 
demnification in case of loss by fire or water, and there are corporations that make 
wagers on the longevity of mankind, after careful physical investigation. ‘There is 
now organizing and preparing to spring into full-fledged existence, Minerva-like, a 
unique and remarkable coinpany for the protection of society from designing per- 





sons who may contemplate matrimonial alliances when they are not legally free to 
enter into such contracts. The corporation will be known as ‘The Matrimonial 
Protective Insurance Company of North America, Limited, and its methods wij] be 
based on those of real estate title insurance companies. As a cardinal distinction, 
however, it will undertake to guarantee to a prospective wife or husband that the 
person with whom he or she is about to make the matrimonial contract jis free from 
entangling alliances. The project is a direct outgrowth of the recent disclosures in 
the case of Major Nickerson, of the United States Army, who might have been 
spared a great deal of trouble and scandal if Mrs. Nickerson No. 2 had required 
from him some such a certificate of insurance before she uttered the fatal yes,’ 
Smouldering in the daily unpublished records of the courts, but occasionally break. 
ing into flaming notoriety, as the Nickerson case, are countless applications for 
divorce. Cases of technical bigamy are becoming so frequent that the projected 
corporation is likely to become exceedingly popular. 

““*'The Matrimonial Protective Insurance Company of North America, Limited,’ 
wll issue stock to the extent of half a million dollars. ‘Then it will open an office 
for business. Each holder of a policy will be insured for a specified sum against 
deception when she or he proposes to marry. The previous career of the person 
will be carefully searched, and if the title be clear the company will give the in- 
terested person a guarantee. ‘Thereafter, should such a policyholder discover that 
she or he has been deceived, and that there is another who has a claim upon the 
husband or wife, a specified indemnity will be paid by the company for the person's 
support. ‘The insured will be furnished with a stamped certificate bearing the in- 
dorsement, in official red ink, ‘ Entitled to Marry.’ The great aim of the organiza. 
tion, however, will be to prevent all such complications by obtaining satisfactory 
evidence in advance that intended wives or husbands have nevér been married be- 
fore, or at least that they have no living obstacle to their marriage. In order to do 
this it will have to be conducted somewhat on the plan of the mercantile agencies, 
with an agent or correspondent in each of the large cities and a corps of special re- 
porters, who will work up the cases. Records of the marriage licenses issued from 
year to year will be kept in alphabetical order; lists of all divorce pioceedings; 
dockets of the Orphans’ Courts, and even without a clue, but especially with a clue 
as to the former residence of the aspirants four matrimony, his or her whole record 
can be brought to light and carefully scrutinized. 

‘* The project is not so Utopian as it might at first appear. ‘The two leading 
agencies of the country, Bradstreet’s and Dun’s, have long had to contend against 
the pressing desire of their subscribers for this class of information. Until lately 
they have had continuous inquiries that bore on their face the evidence of matti- 
monial intent. Anxious fathers, at the solicitation of more anxious mammas, have 
propounded the most:searching inquiries about the financial standing, private char- 
acter and antecedents of prospective sons-in-law, residents at other cities. The in- 
quirers have sought to find out how much such persons were worth, what their 
salaries or incomes are, their future prospects, their habits, whether dissipated or 
not. On the other hand, young men often made solicitous inquiries concerning the 
amount of the worldly possessions of expectant fathers-in-law, and there were cases 
where questions were asked as to the number of relatives the estate would have to 
be divided among. This class of investigation for personal ends became so pal- 
pable that the agencies had to introduce in their contracts an agreement that the 
inquiries must be solely for mercantile purposes, and this agreement now appears 
in all their printed blanks. 

‘* Why the general plan of a real estate title insurance company is selected for the 
new organization 1s as yet a matter of speculation, unless i: be that the associacon 
between matrimonial matters and questions of real estate grows daily closer and 
more intimate. ‘The real estate concern divides the dangers that it has to guard 
against into three classes: those caused by defects in title, those caused by errors 
in the search for incumbrances, and those caused by liens and unrecorded claims 
generally. It is proposed that the new association will also guard against defect in 
the title, make diligent inquiry as to the existence of any incumbrances,and also look 
out for liens and mortgages. ‘ Latent dcfects,’ a real estate insurance company 
says in its circular, ‘ may exist in any and every title. The greater the care and re 
search the less likelihood of undiscovered defects, but no certainty of their non- 
existence. Loss may arise, not only from undiscovered defects, but from those that 
are discovered but which are not deemed to be such by the examiner, for, after 
every examination that can be made is made, and all that can be learned of the title 
is briefed and tabulated, the judgment must be exercised as to what is the result of 
it all.’ The same rule holds good in the estimation of the projectors of the new en- 
terprise, concerning defects in matrimonial titles. 

‘* Where there are so many young ladies with’scheming mammas, whose sole aim 
is the capture of the first wealthy argosy that comes along, whether he be widower 
or bachelor, there always must be a rich harvest of defective titles. Possibly in 
time the enterprise may be extended so as to take in the examination of the genu- 
incness of the titles borne by foreign fortune-hunters upon whom American gitls 
had cast their affections. In every emergency arising to invalidate the marriage tie 
or to interfere with its happiness the Matrimonial Protective Insurance Company of 
North America, Limited, will prove a useful and beneficial factor, and the fact alone 
of the existence of such an organization will de much to throw a damper upoa the 
unjustifiable separations and illegal divorces that are being procured in so many 
States. The only anxiety among the corporators, as disclosed toa reporter, seemed 
to be lest designing persons would conspire to make matches that subsequently 
proved to be illegal,” 
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MERE MENTION. 


_Wm. M. Cole, President of the Brooklyn Life, sails to-day for 


Europe. 

_c. C. Lyman, well known in connection with the Hartford Fire In- 
wee Company, of Hartford, died Monday of last week, in that city. 
’ 


_The German of Freeport, Ill., reports business excellent so far this 
year. Increase in their premium receipts about twenty per cent over 1882. 

—A local board has just been organized at Doylestown, Wayne county, 
Ohio, with J. B. Weaver as president, A. Hilbert, vice-president, and A.Kittenen- 


ger, secretary. 
_F. H. Tower, formerly of the firm of D, S. Munger & Co., local agents 
at Chicago, has been appointed special agent for the West of the Lorillard Insur- 


ance Company of New York, 


—Itis stated that twenty-nine warehouses, thoroughly fire-proof, will 
be built under the stone arches of the New York approach to the Brooklyn Bridge, 
the first estimated cost of which is $348,000. 


—W. P. McCreary, secretary, and F. Listenwater, manager of the Mar 
riage Fund Mutual ‘Trust Association, were arrested June 4, at Cedar Rapids, Va., 
un the charge of conspiracy to defraud and of using the United States mail for that 


purpose. 

—The clerks of the United Fire Re-insurance Company have a base 
ball nine,as also have the Atlantic Mutual Marine Insurance Company. These gen- 
tlemen met in signal combat at Prospect Park, Brooklyn, ou Saturday, and the 
Uniteds beat the Atlantics by a score of twenty to nine runs. 


—The resignation of Dr. S. C. Preston, as president of the Orient In- 
surance Company, of Hartford, having been ac epted, John W. Brooks, whose 
term as Insurance Commissioner of Connecticut expires in July, has been elected 
tosucceed him. Mr. Brooks is a thorough fire underwriter of practical experience. 

—The Insurance Company of North America have just secured the 
services of two good men in their Western field. D.S. Wagner, of Chi@ago, late 
with the Imperial, takes State Agent Holden's territory, Northern Illinois ; and 
Orrin T. Welch, ex-Superintendent of Insurance for State of Kansas, becomes State 
Agent for Kansas and Nebraska, Good selections. 


—On Thursday last, in Chicago, occurred a very brilliant double wedding 
in which S. M. Moore, one of the prominent Chicago underwriters, was very much in- 
terested, it being the occasion of the marriage of his beautiful daughters, Misses Jen- 
nie and Nellie. ‘The former was married to E. N. Wiley, an estimable young gen- 
tleman, connected with Mr. Moore's agency, and Miss Nellie to Rev. F. C. Gates, 
a missionary to Turkey. 


—Ata special meeting of the directors of the Rochester German Insur- 
ance Company, held at the rooms of the company Thursday, May 31, the resigna- 
tion of Henry Norden, as secretary, was accepted and H. F. Atwood was unani- 
mously elected secretary of the company. Mr. Atwood has many friends among 
the profession, who will be pleased to learn of his advancement. He is a conscien- 
tious and successful worker and merits the promotion. 


—We notice that The Fireman’s Journal of this city and The Western 
Fireman, of Chicago, announce that they will give an accident policy for $250 to 
every subscriber sending them two dollars in advance, and the paper for one year. 
The policy stipulates to pay $250 in case the insured firemen dies from injuries re- 
ceived in the line of his duty. This plan of insurance and subscription combined 
er be a winning card for those enterprising papers and bring them many sub- 
scribers, 


—The annual meeting of the Kentucky State Association of Fire Un- 
derwriters was held at Louisville on May 28. The meeting being called to order at 
lo o'clock A, M, the followin g officers and Executive Committee were elected: Pres- 
ident, John B. Castleman; Vice-President, Thomas C. Timberlake; Secretary, 
A. M. Cunninghame; Executive Committee, John B. Castleman, Thomas C. 
Timberlake, M. A, Huston, J. G. Finnie, J. A. Thomas. The next meeting of the 
association will be held in November. 


, —The following notice appeared in The Albany Express Friday: 
Mo ot New York—Insurance Department, Albany, June 1, 1883.—Notice is 
ereby given, that the Union Insurance Company,of Philadelphia, Pa., having vol. 
Wntarily ceased to transact the business of fire insurance in this State, for the pur- 





pose of doing marine insurance business only, herein, the certificates of authority 
heretofore issued to the fire agents of said company are revoked and annulled. 
John A. McCall, Jr., Superintendent.” 


—Determined attempts have recently been made to burn the houses of 
the fire department in Petersburg, Va., so as to destroy the apparatus and thereby 
endanger property. At three o'clock Sunday morning,during the progress of a fire 
on Low street, the house of the hook and ladder truck company was set on fire and 
destroyed. The theory is that the fire on Low street was kindled by incendiaries 
so as to give them an opportunity to destroy the truck house. The police are look- 
ing for the incendiaries and the citizens generally are troubled on the subject. 


—Recently a test was made in the ruins of Tweedle Hall of a new pre- 
ventative of fire. It consisted of lime, sand, plaster of Paris and coal ashes ground 
fine and molded t > fit between the floor beams. An improvised structure was built 
of brick, with beams across the top; these were filled in with these molded blocks 
and were covered with tin so that the heat could not escape. Then a fire of inflam- 
able material was built underneath and the beams put to the severest test possible. 
Mr. Ogden, the architect, says that the test was entirely satisfactory, and that the 
wood beams thus encased stood three times the heat that iron would. The inven- 
tion is one of a Mr. Schillinger, of New York, and the trial was made at the instance 
of Mr. Ogden, who had an idea of making use of the plan in the construction of 
the new Tweedle Hall building.—Albany Fournal. 


—Our Minneapolis correspondent writes: Very little news here of 
late. Shultz & Mulligan have ** back-slid” and joined the non-boarders, As a re- 
sult the little Howard of New York has gone with the ‘‘sheep,” and is now one 
of the “‘ flock " of McFarlane & Co. G. 5S. Couch, formerly a successful insurance 
agent at Canandaigua, New York, has lately embarked in the business here. He 
has an office in Webb's block, and I hear he is doing well. He's a worker and de- 
serves success. The occupants of the Syndicate block on Vicallet avenue’are not bav- 
ing things exactly their own way. From current reports a certain jobbing firm, whose 
compact rate is $1.30, got it into their heads that they could buy their insurance, after 
getting into the ‘‘ syndicate,” at their own price, but it seems the non-boards have 
put their heads together, or rather formed a ‘‘ second nine" compact, and won't 
budge from $1.10. 


—tThe partnership beretofore existing between H. J. Straight and E W. 
Lyman, under the firm name of Straight & Lyman, general and local insurance 
agents, at Chicago, was dissolved May 31. This, we understand, was not brought 
about by unfriendliness or disagreement in the mana,ement of the business, which 
is large and prosperous, but the time had come when the lines of policy between 
some of the leading companies in their agency were entirely different, hence the 
change became a necessity. Mr. Straight will in the future represent the Sun Fire 
office of London, and the Jefferson Insurance Company, of New York, with office at 
No. 150 La Salle street, while Mr. Lyman, at 152 La Salle street, will represent the 
N. Y. Alliance, Rutgers, People’s, Merchants, and Franklin and Emporium, all of 
New York. The general agency of the N. Y. Alliance will in the future be under 
the management of E. W. Lyman as generat agent. 


—For two or three years back the G!tobe Fire Insurance Company of 
New York carried a $1500 policy on the statue ‘‘ The Song of the Shirt,” made 
and owned by Carl Mueller, the name being taken from Moore's well-known poem. 
Recently there was a fire in the gallery where the statute was on exhibition, No. 
1160 Broadway, and the assured claimed that his property was damaged by smoke, 
and requested a cash indemnity. The company could discern no damage, but be- 
ing pressed by the assured the matter was left to the arbitration of two appraisers, 
with the result that while the company’s appraiser could find no damage, the 
zsthetic representative of the assured handed in an estimate of damage tor $1900. 
To settle differences and avoid further trouble the company finally paid $800, and 
the assured expressed his satisfaction at an agreement on this basis. Not many 
days after this a broker walked into the office of the insurance company and re- 
quested a policy on the identical statue at the same rate as before. He was politely 
informed that the Globe has had an elegant sufficiency of statue risks. 


—On May 10, State Auditor Allen, of Virginia, sent a circular letter to 
about fifty insurance companies outside of the State notifying them that they had 
not contormed with the law in failing to send in their annual reports, and that un- 
less they did so by June 1 they would forfeit the right to do business in the State. 
All the companies have sent in satisfactory responses except the following: Con- 
necticut Fire and A2tna Life, of Haritord; Farmers and Mechanics Mutual Pro- 
tection, of Baltimore ; Knickerbocker Casualty,(now Fidelity and Casualty), Metro- 
politan Life, and Manhattan Fire, of New York; Mutual Aid Association, of Frede- 
rick City, Md.; Atlantic Fire, of Brooklyn; Franklin Fire, of Philadelphia; North 
America, of Philadelphia ; Georgia Home, .of Columbus ; Mobile Fire, of Mobile ; 
Imperial, of London, London and Lancashire, of Liverpool; Queen and Royal, 
ot London, and Scottish Commercial, of Glasgow. Civil suits will be instituted 
against these companies for doing business in the State in violation of the law. All 
the companies have security deposits in the State treasury. It will he noticed that 
several of these companies have retired from business, 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 
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New York State Companies. 





NAME OF COMPANY. 


Par Value 
of Stock. 


Capital 
"aid up. 


DivipEND 
Paip. 


Latest SALE 
or Stock, 





Date. |PerCt.| Date. 


Last | 
| 





Agricultural. -_.....-- .--- : 
Albany 
American -.......-..-- 


American Exchange. ...- 
ERNE <secccssoren < 
PO ckiccsesncecacue 


Ruffalo 
Buffalo German 
GD icatoesenexdnena 





Clinton .....---.-- 
Commerce. ...---- - 


Commercial 
Continental 
Rage ccceccceess 


Empire City 190 
Exchange .....-.---- 30 
Farragut 50 


Firemens 17 
Firemans Trust | 10 
Franklin and Emporium.; 1.0 


German American | 100 
COPIED cacwoscecccecs«] 9D 
3lens Falls | 10 


I eae cad eieate 5° 
Greenwich -| 25 
Guardian .............-.]| 100 


Hamilton 15 
Hanover ........ --| 50 
Home too 


ot | 50 
Irving . --| 100 
Jefferson 

Kings County- .- 
Knickerbocker -_.--. 


La Fayette 
Long Island 


Lorillard 
Lloyds Plate Glass a 


Manuf’rs and Builders -_- 
Mechanics 


Mechanics and Traders. - 
Mercantile 

MICIGRARS . .coccvccecces 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa 
Montauk 


National 


New York Bowery 
New York Equitable __.. 


New York Fire 
Niagara 


North River 
Pacific 
PDS cdavenesncncsies 


Peter Cooper 
Phenix 





Rochester German. .... = 
Rutgers 
Standard 


Stuyvesant 


ee 
United States. 


Westchester 
Williamsburgh City.... .. 


1,000,000 





$300,000 
230,000 
400,000 


200,000 
200,000 
153,000 


200,000 
200,000 
300,000 


210,009 
250,000 
200,000 


200,000 
1,000 00+ 
300,C00 


200,000 
200,010 
200,000 


204,000 
150,000 
200,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 


200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


150,000 
3,000,000 


500,000 
200,000 


200,010 
150,000 
210,000 


150,000 
300,000 


300,000 
100,000 


200,000 
250,000 


200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


100,000 
200,000 


200,000 
200,000 


300,000 
210,000 


200,000 
500,000 


350,000 
200,000 


200,000 
200,000 


150,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


500,000 
350,000 


200,000 


100,000 
250,000 


a * 183 
uly, 82 


;*Jan., 83 





300,000 
250,000 | 


Jan., "83 
|*Jan. ” 83 
*Jan., "83 IMayzo. 83 
*Jan., "83 |May 95°33 
*Feb.,’33 |Mar. T4y “83 
*jan., °83 |Apr.25,'83 

Jan., 82 
*Jan., *83 
*Jan.,’83 


*Feb.,'83 5 
on” 83 5 
+tFeb., '8; 2 








5 \Feb. 14, "83 
*Jan.,'83 7-35 June 5,'83 
Apr.,’83 May 2 "83 


3 
7% 

*July, 82 3% \Jan, 16, "83 
27 | 


i*Jan., 83 


*Jan., 8, Nov.15,’82 
*Jan.,’83 [Jan 10,’82 


*July, ?82 
*jJan., "83 
*Jan. ” 83 


iy 83 


83 
m 83 


‘May 9. "83 
Apr.26, 83 
| A pr.17,’83 


Apr.26,'83 
May 14,83 
‘wed 1,°83 


a ne 


lies 2,) "82 
| Aug. 175, "81 
|May22,’ 83 
| 


a «9 83 


euw unm 
RK 


|Apr. 11, 83 
Mar. 13,’83 


pe a oe 83 
oom "83 


*Jan ,’83 
Jan., 82 
*July,’81 


*Sept, "82 
*Jan., 83 
an., 83 


\May 12,'83 
Feb.14,'83 


nan Uuan 


lta "83 
\June r, ‘83 
an 17,'83 
| Feb. 28,'83 
— 3, 83 


|Mar. 10," "83 
Nov. 1,’82 


- 
un wow 


* jan.,’83 
*Jan.,'33 


H 
+ we 
' 


Dec. 28,’82 
|Mar. 15. 783 


*Jan., "83 
*Jan.,’83 


*Jan.,’83 
*July ,’82 
Jan.,’82 


ww 


[May 18, 83 
|Mar. 15,83 
| Dec. 26,'82 


Jan., "83 
*Jan., 83 
*Jan.,’33 
*Jan.,’83 


Jan., ’83 
|Mar. 28,'83 
| Jan. 31,'83 
|Mar.14,’83 
| 
Mar.28,'83 
|Apr.14,’83 


un www 


*Jan.,’83 
*Jan.,’83 


*Aug.,’82 


May 15,’83 
*Jan.,’83 


|Feb. 17, '83 


|Nov. 1,’82 


Apr 83 
- [May 25.83 


*Jan., "83 


*Jan., 83 
*Jan.,’83 


*Jan., 83 
*Jan.,’83 
*Feb.,’83 


*Jan., 83 
*Jan.,’83 


j Ay, 81 
ug., ’80 
*Jan.,’83 


*Jan.,’83 
*Jan., 83 


*Feb.,’83 
|*Jas.. "83 


us uu un wn 


|Mays7,’ 83 
|Mar.¢, "83 
|May16, 783 
Mayer 


re 11, 3 


wun An van 


*® 


May 9, '83 
May16,'83 


x 


Apr.11,’82 
May16,’83 





ou mw uw wos 


= 











Cent.) 


200 
142% 


150 


175 
165 


Tos 
209 
150 


115 
120 
ms 
96% 
249 
250 
80 


93 
125 


20 


80 
115 


198 
145 
210 


120 
286 
61 


115% 
135 
(45 


72% 
60 
130 


200 
79 





* Semi-annual. 
t Quarterly. 


a Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage, 





Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 








NAME OF COMPANY. 





Etna, Hartford 

American, Boston. -- 

American, Newark--.. .- 
American, Philadelphia. - é 
American “Central, Se: Sewles...-.. 


Atlantic F. and M., Providence... 
Boatmans F. and M. Pitts sburgh.... 
Citizens, Pittsburgh 

Connecticut, Hartford 

Detroit F. and M., Detroit 

Eliot, Boston 


Equitable F. and M., Providence... 
‘ire Association, Philade!phia 


Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia| : 


Firemans Fund, San Francisco 
Firemens, Baltimore .......-... 


Firemens, Dayton 

Firemens, Newark--. nlite 
First National, Worcester - 
Franklin, Philadelphia | 
German, Pittsburgh...........--...| 





Germania, Newark .. shin 
Girard F.'and M., Phil. \delphia- 
Hartford, Hartford 

Ins. Co. of North America, Phila...- 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila... 
Manufacturers F. and M., Boston-- 
Mechanics, Philadelphia 

Mercantile Cleveland 

Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston 
Merchants Providence 


Merchants, Newark 
Michigan F, and M., Letroit. 
National, Hartford... ..__.- 
Neptune F. and M., Boston... 
New Orleans Ins. Co 


Newark, Newark 

New Hampshire, Manchester 
North American, Boston 
Northwestern National, 
Orient, Hartford 
Pennsylvania, Phila 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 
Phoenix, Hartford... - 
Prescott, 
Providence-Washingion, Providence 





Security, New Haveu 

Shoe and Leather, Boston 
Spningfield t'. and M.. Springfield _- 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia.... - 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul_.....- 
Traders, Chicago-.----.- 

Union, Philadelphia 

Union, San Francisco.............- | 
United Firemens, Philadelphia. - 
Washington, Boston............ od 





Par Value 
of Stock. 





Capita: 
P. aid up. 


$4,000,000 
300,000 
600,000 
420,000 
ooo 


200,000 
250,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 | 
300,000 | 
200,000 | 





300,000 | 
500,000 
200,000 
759,000 
378,000 


250,000 
500,000 | 
200,000 
400,000 | 
200,000 | 


200,020 | 

370,000 
1,2 0,000 
3,000,000 

20e, O00 


500,000 | 
250,000 
20,0 

400 00. 
200,000 | 


1,000,000 | 
300,000 | 
502,000 


250,000 | 
500,000 
200,000 
600,000 
1,000,000 
400,c00 
200,000 
2,000,000 
200,000 
420,c00 | 


200,000 
600,000 
1,000,000 
400,000 
5 90,000 
500,000 
500,000 
750,000 
200,000 
400,000 


nee 

Net Last q 
Book Divipenp 

Value of Pai, 
Stock 

Per $i100,| ee 

Fan. 1, 
1883 


| 
$179.83 +Apr., "83 | 
142.48 |*Jan, 183 | 
234.27 | Mar. v83 
256.88 |+ Apr., 
139.06 rs an, og 


} 
Date. Per Ct. F 
| 


= 
uunouwnes 


106.49 \*Jan., "83 
132.09 jan.,"83 
116.34 |* Jan, “9 ae 
129.23 * ji: an, , 83 | 
188.77 |*Jan., Bs 
157.07 |* Apr.,’83| 


UUM Oe w 


121.34 
284 41 
148.52 
116.00 
114.87 


® 
eww ou 


120.99 
233-15 
104.81 | 
314.38 
151.79 


RuwW a 


- 


102.93 
278.25 
208.66 
208.36 
221 ot |*Jan.,’83 


— 
uc eo ow 


113.85 |*Oct., ’81 
137-73 | Apr., "82 
155.89 |* lan .'83 
146.00 |* May,'83 


*Jan.,’ 83 


141.02 
22*.16 
107 52 
140 4 
135-49 
121.39 |*Jan., ’83 


206.88 | Jan., 83 
140.88 |*Jan.,’83 
-30.90 |*Apr., ’83 
141.94 |*Jan., 83 
112.02 | Jan.,’83 

340.66 |*Mar. “ 83 
126.51 |*Jan., '83 
156.36 +Apr.., "83 
115.16 |*Apr., ’83 
133-44 |*Jan., '83 


unt DA Wun an 


- 
Aww uUendsea sd 
* 





120.19 | Jan., 183 
107.49 | *Oct., 

137.89 |* Jan., "13 
197.64 | Jan., 83 
143.35 | i#] an., '83 
167.94 |t Apr. » 83 
106.23 |*Jan., '83 
116,71 |tApr., '83 
122,38 |*Mar.,’83 
182.55 |*Apr., "83 


* 





Uwwe DU onUw 


Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 





British America, Toronto 
Western, Toronto 


$500,000 
490,000 
| 


| 
$188.61 \*Jan. 83 125 
150.91 |* July, ’82 12 | 15 
| 





_ English Companies Doing Business ii in New York, 


NAME OF COMPANY 





City of London 

Commercial Union 

Fire Insurance Association 
Guardian 

Imperial Fire-- 
ae 

Lion Fire...... 

Liverpool and London and Globe_ 
London Assurance 

London and I.ancashire Fire. 
London and Provincial é 
North British and Mercantile......-| 


Norwich Union 


oyal... 
Scottish Union and National... 
Standard Fire 
Unised Fire Re-lusuranes.......-.-| 


Amount 
Par | 4s | 


Value of | 
Stock. 


£ 
I 
5 
2 


5° 





Paid Latest Price. 
Up Per 
Share. 





